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MAY WE gu YOU ON THAT? 


There is no precedent for the 
move which PHILIP Murray made 
in expelling the left-wing unions. 

One reason CIO moved reluc- 
tantly and belatedly was because 
of the inevitable disorder. Despite 
attitudes of apparent confidence, 
neither side is at all sure of its 
status. United Electrical Workers 
Union, to cite a single instance, 
has more than 1,000 separate con- 
tracts with mfr’s. CIO has notified 
employers that expelled unions are 
no longer legal bargaining agents; 
locals stand on their contracts, as 
plant-distributed handbills tell 
mbrs to keep calm. 

One of the key questions is, ob- 
viously, the custody of accumulated 
funds. Control of this money is im- 
portant to CIO _ psychologically. 
But it is a vital matter to the in- 
dividual unions. It is their working 
capital. Since locals are in some 
degree anomalous, there will be 
court battles galore. Meanwhile 
employers, caught between 2 fac- 
tions, will suffer from wildcat 
strikes, slowdowns, etc. 

In case of electrical workers, 
CIO faction is likely to come out 
on top. Mbrs are strongly anti- 
communist. In some other ex- 
pelled unions radical element 
seems dominant. Time will tell. 
Expelled leaders talk of 3rd group 
to compete with CIO, AFofL. Such 
a collection of mavericks and mal- 
contents couldn’t hope to exert 
much pressure. Neither political 
party would care or dare to give 
or accept support. 


GEO N CralG, nat’l comdr, Amer- 
ican Legion: “Every American is 
entitled to life, liberty and an au- 
tomobile in which to pursue hap- 
piness.” 1-Q 

Dr GEO GALLupP, after his new 
system of pre-election polling cor- 
rectly forecast election of HERBERT 
LEHMAN as U S Senator from N Y: 
“IT am now going to quit eating 
crow and try a little pheasant for 
a change.” 2-Q 

Sen Harry F Byrp, of Va: “Un- 
less we begin retiring some of this 
indebtedness, we shall be in the 
silly situation of trying to feed the 
cow her own milk—having to buy 
more bonds to pay ourselves what 
the gov’t owes us.” 3-Q 

Public Morality Council of Lon- 
don, girding for battle against 
British censorship ruling which al- 
lows nudes on stage as long as 
they do not move: “The naked la- 
dies may not move, but the cus- 
tomer’s eyes certainly do.” 4-Q 

GEORGI M MALENKOov, mbr of So- 
viet Politburo: “Should the im- 
perialists unleash a 3rd World War, 
this war will be the grave not on- 
ly for individual capitalist states, 
but for the whole of world capi- 
talism.” 5-Q 

VIRGINIA VAN UPP, Hollywood film 
producer, announcing plans to film 
life of Christ: “I’ve come to the 
point where I think Jesus is 
practical.” 6-Q 

Gen CaRLOS ROMULO, pres of UN 
Gen’l Assembly: “The 2 camps in- 


to which the world is now divided 
must agree on the principle of co- 
existence. They must accept the 
hard fact that this planet has be- 
come too small for 2 embattled 
powers which are both armed with 
atomic bombs and biological weap- 
ons of mass destruction.” 7-Q 


“ ” 


Davin LILIENTHAL, chmn of Atom- 
ic Energy Commission: “Like life 
itself, atomic discoveries have their 
dark and somber side and also 
have their bright and hopeful 
side.” 8-Q 


‘“ ” 


Con LYNCH, pres, United Irish 
Societies, replying to San Francisco 
City Health Director’s assertion 
that kissing Blarney Stone is un- 
sanitary: “This sacred stone has 
been kissed ever since the yr 1466 
with no noticeable effect save the 
eloquence it gave.” 9-Q 


JoHN L LEwIs, head of UMW, 
after ending coal strike, blasted 
coal operators for “withholding 
their assent” to new contract: 
“They have shamed the precepts 
of morality by casting aside every 
restraint to their sordid and mer- 
cenary appetite.” 10-Q 















E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—Youth—1 


Youth is not a time of life— it 
is a state of mind. It is not a 
matter of red cheeks, red lips and 
supple knees. It is a temper of 
the will, a quality of the imagina- 
tion, a vigor of the emotions; it 
is a freshness of the deep springs 
of life. Youth means a tempera- 
mental predominance of courage 
over timidity, of the appetite for 
adventure over a life of ease. This 
often exists in a man of 50 more 
than in a boy of 20. Nobody grows 
old by merely living a number of 
yrs; people grow old by deserting 
their ideals—Sam’L ULiman, In- 
ternatl Atrusan. 


ANGER—2 

Anger: Barbed ire—P K THoma- 
jaN, Phoenix Flame, hm, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. 


AVIATION—3 

Production of a typical new 
fighter plane requires about 13,- 
500 special tools.—Planes. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Plants appear to have more sense 
than most people—they turn to 
the light—Gro W OLINGER, Ro- 
tarian. 








CHARACTER—5 

A big man is not one who makes 
no mistakes, but one who is big- 
ger than any mistakes he makes. 
—Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


CHARITY—6 

Out of our total nat’l income of 
$226,204 million, the largest we 
have had in all our history, Ameri- 
cans are giving to “church and 
charity” about $2,225 million. This 
means we are giving about 1% 
of our total income, or a red pen- 
ny for every silver dollar—Chris- 
tian Action. 


CHILDREN—Discipline—7 

Mrs Wm C Knoernschild, Mil- 
waukee mother of 10 children, had 
a successful method of dealing 
with her teen-age daughters on 
the question of dating and late 
hrs. “We would just set a certain 
hr that each was supposed to be 
in,” she says. If a dance ended 
at 12, we set 1 a m, for example. 
Then I’d just go to bed in one 
of the girls’ beds. They never 
knew which bed I’d be in, so they 
stuck to their set hr to get home.” 
—JEANNE LUNGREN, Milwaukee Jnl. 


COMMUNISM—8 

Communism should be recognized 
as a judgment upon our churches 
and upon the middle class world 
to which we belong. It is not 
strange that people who have nev- 
er shared the advantages of white, 
middle class Christians should find 
the promises of the Comununists 
concerning what they will do more 
impressive than the explanations 
of the Christians concerning what 
they have not done—JoHN C BEN- 
NETT, author and educator, quoted 
in Missions. 


COURTESY—9 

Courtesy is the key to success. 
There is no lock too complicated 
for it to open.—Good Business. 


CREDIT—10 
Confucius says: You ask for 
credit, I no give—you get mad. 





You ask for credit, I give, you no 
pay, I get mad. Better you get 
mad.—Spotlight. : 


DIPLOMACY—11 

Clemenceau* is credited with 
having said that diplomacy con- 
sisted in getting the most feathers 
with the least am’t of squawk.— 
Church Mgt. 


DISCRIMINATION—12 

The dog is loyal to man because 
he never learned to discriminate — 
Boston Globe. 


DIVORCE—13 

A 20-yr-old Los Angeles house- 
wife won a divorce by telling the 
court this story: “If I’d break a 
yolk while cooking eggs for my 
husband, he’d make me eat the 
egg. I had to eat 5 eggs one 
morning. Nervous, you know. Yet, 
when the eggs were perfect, he’d 
cut them all up together.”—Balti- 
more Sun. 


EDUCATION—14 

Ask Paul Robeson if Russia can 
match these figures? In ’12 there 
were only 1,200 Negroes in Ameri- 
ca enrolled in U S colleges. Today 
there are more than 90,000 Negroes 
in American colleges and univ’s. 
That’s democracy in action—EbD 
Sutuivan, Information. 


FAITH—15 

Frederick Douglass, famous ex- 
slave, never forgot the night he 
gave his most pessimistic speech 
in Boston. A packed house heard 
him lash the evils of slavery, then 
conclude hopelessly that the white 
people of America would never 
end the Negro’s bondage. The only 
answer, he asserted gloomily, was 
armed revolt by the slaves, which 
could only result in wholesale 
slaughter. 

A gaunt, shabbily-dressed black 
woman arose. In her enormously 
deep voice, she roared “Frederick, 
is God dead?” 


The startled Douglass, usually 
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quick to retort to hecklers, was 
momentarily silenced; the equally 
surprised audience was first. to 
recover, and an avalanche of ap- 
plause swept away the despair 
which had enveloped the hall. So- 
journer Truth* had saved the day. 
—WALTER WHITE, New Republic. 


FAME—16 

What does it feel like to be 
famous? It’s like having a string 
of pearls given you. It's nice, but 
after a while, if you think of it 
at all, it’s only to wonder if 
they’re real or cultured—Somer- 
SET MavucHam, A Writers Note- 
book. (Doubleday) 


They say... 

S L Caucer, British historian, 
has lately published, in Lon- 
don, a scholarly work titled, 
Lives of the Prophets. An ex- 
cellent record of Hebrew pro- 
phecy, it nevertheless carries an 
amusing anachronism. An As- 
syrian inscription, pre-dating 
the birth of CHRIstT by some 
centuries, is translated: “In 842 
B C Hapap Ezer died.” ... 
Minneapolis columnist CEDRIC 
ApaMs is campaigning for idea 
to have standard telephone 
number for fire dep’t in every 
town in nation. Says he: “Let 
the teachers pound it into the 
noggins of the young as they 
do the multiplication table. 
Could be a help.” . . . A mod- 
ern touch, reports Woman, has 
been installed by the Milwaukee 
Church of the Open Door. Its 
portal will henceforth open 
without touch of human hand 
(courtesy of electric eye device) 
... U S Dep’t of Commerce 
Has est’d that tipping for res- 
taurant service cost Americans 
$446 millions last yr. 











ce——— 
————— 


FREEDOM—17 

So long as a Man rides his 
Hobby-horse peaceably and quietly 
along the King’s Highway, and 
neither compels you or me to 
get up behind him—pray, Sir, what 
have either you or I to do with 
it? — LAWRENCE STERNE,* English 
humorist. 


GOSSIP—18 

Slander slays 3 persons: the 
speaker; the spoken to; and the 
spoken of.—Missionary Herald. 


GRATITUDE—Lack—19 

It is a bad mistake to say that 
there are only 7 deadly sins; there 
are 8, and ingratitude is the lst— 
VoLTAIRE,* French author. 


HANDICAPS—20 

Some yrs ago it was proposed in 
the faculty of Harvard Univ that 
all scholarship applicants undergo 
a physical examination. At first 
there seemed to be much in favor 
of this proposition that the posses- 
sion of health and strength was 
essential. Then someone applied 
this test of bodily strength to the 
men debating the proposal. The 
majority furnished in their own 
history evidence that a vigorous 
mind was not inconsistent with a 
frail body. The debate was closed 
by someone’s calling att’n to the 
fact that John Harvard,* founder 
of the univ, was himself a man of 
feeble constitution—Wm L Srmpcer, 
There Are Sermons in _ Stories. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


HOBBY—21 

A hobby is something you go 
goofy over to keep from going nuts 
over things in gen’. MINNIE 
PEARL, radio comedian, quoted by 
LarRY WOLTERS, Oklahoman Mag. 


HOME—22 

The home is—the father’s king- 
dom, the mother’s paradise, the 
child’s world—R & R Mag, hm, 
Ins Research & Review Service. 


INGENUITY—23 

An early settler, Richard John- 
son, was dining with an Indian 
chief, Red. Jacket, and the Indian 
said slyly, “I dreamed you gave 
me that coat.” Johnson accepted 
the hint. Some mo’s later he met 
the chief again and said: “Last 
night I dreamed you gave me 
30,000 acres of your land.” 

The Indian ruefully fulfilled his 
part of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. Then he pleaded: “But do 
not dream again.”—Eagle. 


LABOR—Unions—24 

A coast-to-coast survey made 
recently by the _ Psychological 
Corp’n showed that most Ameri- 
cans (83% of those polled) believe 
they are free to join a labor union. 
Asked if they felt they were equal- 
ly free to refrain from joining, 
they repl’d as follows: yes: 42%; 
no: 48%; uncertain: 10%—Mgt 
Review. 
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LANGUAGE—25 

A successful author is one who 
can make glaring mistakes in 
grammar and thereby cause them 
to come into good usage.—ALIce 
Drxon Bonn, Boston Traveler. 





One hundred yrs ago (Nov 24, 
1849) there was born in Man- 
chester, England (and reared in 
America), a quiet little lady who 
intlicted horritic punishment upon 
a sizeabie segment of the human 
species. This gentle lady cherished 
little boys, yet upon them she 
centered her sadistic torture. 

The lady was FRANCES HOopGsoNn 
BuRNETT.* In the yr 1866 she wrote 
a book called Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy. The juvenile hero, a 
thoroughly repugnant 7-yr-old, 
called his ma “Dearest,” wore long 
golden curls and a velvet suit 
richly adorned with lace and a 
wide sash. 

So soon as the book found its 
way w public marts, multiplied 
thousands of fond mamas sought 
to transform their snub-nosed, 
freckled offspring into reasonably 
accurate facsimiles of Lord Faunt- 
leroy. It was all pretty terrible for 
quite some time. 

We may argue that illustrator 
REGINALD BiRcH should share the 
guilt. But this case is rather 
weak. Long before the book was 
written, Mrs BURNETT was dressing 
her own 2 unhappy sons in Faunt- 
leroy fashion. There is proof that 
she sent a photo of the younger 
to the artist, who followed it faith- 
fully in creating the character. 

Unhappily, there is no record 
that Mrs BURNETT ever paid ade- 
quate penance for her crime. On 
the contrary, Fauntleroy made her 
$100,000 in royalties—substantially 
more than the take on any half- 
doz of her 30-some-odd romantic 
novels for adult consumption. 

P S: Born this date, 23 yrs 
earlier, CARLO LORENZINI,* creator 
of Pinocchio, the whistling lad who 
would have relished a chance to 
test his art on the little lord. 
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Thanksgiving* in History 
In 1621 Gov Wm Bradford pro- 
claimed a day of thanksgiving for 
the Pilgrim Fathers. While grati- 
tude to God mingled with their 
festivities, it was something of a 


picnic with food, fun, and the 
exercise of arms. The Puritans 
were more under the influence of 
the clergy than the early Pilgrims 
and their Thanksgiving took on 
more serious form. The list Puri- 
tan Thanksgiving was proclaimed 
in Oct, 1632, in honor of a bounti- 
iul harvest ... 

For more than 200 yrs, Thanks- 
giving Day was confined largely to 
New England, The South regarded 
it with suspicion as a _ sectarian 


propaganda for the “blue-nosed 
Puritan clergy.” 
When the ist nat’l Thanks- 


giving was proposed in Congress 
in 1789, 2 Southern congressmen 
objected—they did not think the 
people had anything to be thank- 
ful for in their new gov’t, and 
even if they did, the Pres and 
Congress had no right to tell them 
when to express their thankful- 
ness. Besides that, added Con- 
gressman Burke, of S C, he did 
not like this “mimicking of Euro- 
pean customs.” 

Despite these objections, Pres 
Geo Washington proclaimed the 
Ist nat’l Thanksgiving Day on 
Thurs, Nov 26, 1789. It has been 
said he was not pleased with the 
boisterous celebrating done, for 
he did not issue his 2nd and last 
proclamation until 6 yrs later... 

Calvin Coolidge, in ‘28, 
summed up the official attitude 
in 4 terse sentences: “We have 
been a most favored people. 

We ought to be a most gener- 

ous people. We have been a 

most blessed people. We ought 

to be a most thankful people.” 

In 39 FDR announced Thanks- 
giving on the 3rd instead of the 


MEMORY—26 

One is able to run away from a 
reality, but never from a memory. 
—P E O Record. 


ORIGIN: “To the Bitter End”—27 
“To the bitter end” has natural 
origin. A ship’s anchor chain, at 
the point where it was fastened 
to a vertical timber called the 
“bitt,’” was known as the bitter 
end—Montreal (Canada) Star. 


PATRIOTISM—28 

We should behave toward our 
country as women behave toward 
the men they love. A loving wife 
will do anything for her husband 
except stop criticizing and trying 
to improve him.—JoHN B PRIESTLY, 
Today's Woman. 


POPULATION—29 

The density of the population 
in the U S has increased nearly 
90% since the beginning of the 
century. In 1900 there were 25.6 
persons per sq mi of land area; 
by the time of the ’40 census there 
were 44.2 persons per sq mi; and 
by the middle of °47 there were 
482—G E News, hm, Gen’l Elec- 
tric Co. 


PSYCHOLOG Y—30 

When a boy in Scotland, Andrew 
Carnegie* had a litter of little 
rabbits—and nothing to feed them. 
But he had a brilliant idea. He 
told the neighborhood boys that if 
they would pull enough clover and 
dandelions to feed the rabbits, he 
would name the bunnies in their 
honor. The plan worked like magic. 


4th Thurs in Nov, a move advo- 
cated by some businessmen to 
lengthen the Christmas shopping 
season. In °41, Congress passed a 
resolution officially tethering 
Thanksgiving to the 4th Thurs of 
each Nov. This action made it a 
legal nat’l holiday for the lst time, 
as all previous nat’l observances 
had been held only at the request 
and suggestion of the Pres. 

Thus it came about 320 yrs after 
the Pilgrims held the ist one, 
Thanksgiving finally achieved full 
legal status. By popular agreement 
it is a day devoted neither to un- 
broken solemnity nor outright 
commercialism nor unbridled feast- 
ing and funmaking, but to a rath- 
er pleasant combination of all 
those things.—Pulpit Preaching. 


Yrs later, Carnegie used the 
same psychology in business. For 
example, he wanted to sell steel 
rails to the Pennsylvania Ry. Mr 
J Edgar Thomson was the ry pres 
at that time. So Carnegie built 
a huge steel mill in Pittsburgh and 
called it the “J Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works.” Mr Thomson was 
delighted, and it didn’t take much 
persuasion to get him to order his 
steel rails from the co that bore 
his name.—DALeE CARNEGIE, Five Min 
Biographies. (Greenberg) 


RESEARCH—31 

Hundreds of millions have been 
spent and are being spent to build 
and equip hospitals and _ univ’s. 
When completed, however, few of 
these institutions have the neces- 
sary funds to hire the even more 
necessary brains and know-how... 
Pasteur didn’t work in a room 
with a 20-ft ceiling, and Fleming 
discovered penicillin without the 
aid of Muzak in the men’s room. 
There’s no way of knowing, but 
maybe more people would be alive 
today if the men in charge of the 
money had spent less on bricks 
and more on brains.—BILLy Rose, 
Bell Syndicate. 


ROUTINE—32 

Most of life is routine—dull and 
grubby, but routine is the momen- 
tum that keeps a man going. If 
you wait for inspiration you'll be 
standing on the corner after the 
parade is a mi down the st— 
Ben NicHotas, Forbes. 


SALESMANSHIP—33 

I like the story about the sales- 
man who was told he was working 
in a territory where all the farm- 
ers were poor and that his chance 
of selling his merchandise—milk- 
ing machines—was 1 in a thou- 
sand. He was told, in particular, 
that the farmer on whom he was 
going to call that day owned on- 
ly one cow. 

“T’ll sell him,” he said confi- 
dently. He did. And came away 
with the cow as down payment!— 
JERRY FLEISHMAN, Buck Bits, hm, 
Buck Glass Co. 


SELF—Appraisal—34 

Egotism consists in having a 
good opinion of yourself. Person- 
ality consists in having a valid 
reason for the opinion—and keep- 
ing it to yourself—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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SEXES—35 

Men and women have enough in 
common to enable them to misun- 
derstand each other—C WILLETT 
CUNNINGTON, Why Women Wear 
Clothes. (Faber & Faber) 


SILENCE—36 

Only those who learn to keep 
silent can truly think thru an 
idea. Silence is the beginning of 


philosophy. — DaGoBerT D RUNEs, 
Letters to My Son. (Philosophical 
Library) 


SOCIALISM—Capitalism—37 
Socialism tries to provide what 
people need. Capitalism tries to 
provide the means by which people 
can earn the money to buy what 
they. want—Changing Times. 


A Refugee's Thanksgiving: | 
Under this title a N ¥. school | 
boy, Martin Marden, wrote an | 
essay which was printed in the | 
Annual Report of the N Y C 
School System: “I am thankful 
for opportunity to be educated | 
in America; for enjoying the | 
many privileges unheard of in | 
European countries; for living 
in a land governed by democ- 
racy rather than by force; for | 
a land where youths of all races | 
have a tomorrow, rather than | 
_in my native land where youths | 
have no tomorrow. I am thank- | 
| 
| 


—-----------; 


ful that I am happy and 
ae... 38 





SPEECH—Speaking—39 

Blessed is the man who, having 
nothing to say, abstains from giv- 
ing us wordy evidence of the fact. 
—Geo Etiot,* English author, 
quoted in Toastmaster. 


TACT—40 

A society woman brought her 
daughter to a renowned piano 
teacher for an audition. The mast- 
er listened attentively to the girl’s 
playing, and then said gravely: 
“The young lady is not without a 
lack of talent.”—NIcoLas SLONIM- 
sky, Etude. 


TELEVISION—41 

Television is turning on little 
lamps all over man’s brain. Hus- 
bands are learning to cook and to 
appraise lingerie, wives are catch- 
ing on to the right cross and the 
split T, kids are becoming au- 
thoritative on the pound sterling 
and the Balkan states. The tele- 


fan sits in the world’s best seat 
for calling umpires bums. The 
gravy stain on his president’s tie, 
the ill-fitting upper plate of his 
senator and the untied shoelace 
of his hero are presented to him 
by the uncompromising mechanical 
eye of the camera.—PaUL BENZa- 
quin, Boston Globe. 


THANKSGIVING—42 

We Americans are, on the whole, 
a generous people . . . But let us 
take care that we do not fail to 
be as generous in thanking God as 
we are in sharing with others the 
gifts He has shared with us. 
Thanksgiving Day? No, rather 365 
“Thanksgiving Days” a yr—every 
yr.—Ind Catholic & Record. 


TOLERANCE—43 

You go to your church and I'll 
go to mine, but we'll walk down 
the st together—Employees Bulle- 
tin, hm, Weirton Steel. 


VOCABULARY—44 

A few yrs ago a Treasury Dep’t 
poll showed that 7 out of 10 people 
do not know the meaning of words 
like spouse, accrual, debenture, de- 


duction, exception. — Word Study, 
hm, G & C Merriam Co. 
WAR—45 


The tragedy of war is that it 
uses man’s best -to do man’s 
worst.—Dr HarrRY EMERSON FOsDICK, 
noted clergyman and _ author, 
quoted in Missions. 


WEALTH—46 

There are quite a large number 
of people in the world whose great- 
est ambition seems to be to be- 
come wealthy. This leads them to 
give the best they have, in time 
and talent, to lay hold of the 
possessions of this world in as 
large quantities as possible. They 
will strain every nerve, and travel 
down every ave, to reach their goal, 
joining house to house and laying 
field to field, but somehow they 
never reach it, for they cannot 
decide when they have enough— 
New Illustrator. 


WEATHER—47 

Ad for a radio program: “Hear 
the weatherman. The complete 
dope on the weather.”—NEA Jnl. 


WOMEN—48 

The press doesn’t give women 
enough publicity. Women have got 
to murder their husbands to get 
into the papers.—Lady Astor, Eng- 
lish Digest. (London) 
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WORK—49 

To cure 9 out of 10 neuroses take 
hard work in heavy doses.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. ’ 





November 20 

1695—d Henry Purcell, English composer 

1752—b Thos Chatterton, English poet 

1799—b Amos B Alcott, American phi- 
losopher, educator 

1841—b_ + Wilfrid Laurier, 
statesman, orator 

1847—d Henry F Lyte, 
hymn writer 

1855—b Josiah Royce, 
losopher 

1866—1st Nat'l GAR Encampment 

1884—-b Norman Thomas, American so- 
cialist leader 

1894—*b Anton Rubinstein, Polish pian- 
i 


Canadian 
English divine, 


American phi- 


st 

1947—Princess Elizabeth married Lt 
Philip Mountbatten 

November 21 

1694—*b Voltaire (Francois Marie Aro- 
uet), French author 

1785—b Wm Beaumont, American army 
surgeon, ist to observe human 
digestive processes 

1789—N C ratified Constitution 

1877—*Thos Edison announced 
tion of phonograph 

1886—d Chas F Adams, Sr, 
diplomat 

1928—d Herman Sudermann, 
author 

November 22 

1774—d Rob’t Clive, British statesman 

1819—*b Geo Eliot (Mary Ann Evans), 
English author 

1900—d Arthur Sullivan, English com- 


inven- 
American 


German 


poser 
1916—d Jack London, American author 
November 23 
1804—b Franklin Pierce, 14th U S pres 
1902—d Walter Reed, American bacter- 


iologist 
1948—d Hack Wilson, American baseball 
star 
November 24 


1572—d John Knox, Scottish religious 


reformer, founder Presbyterian 
church 

1632—b Benedict Spinoza, Dutch phi- 
losopher 

1713—*b Laurence Sterne, English hum- 
orist 


1784—b Zachary Taylor, 12th U S pres 

1826—*b Carlo Lorenzini, Italian author 

1849—*b Frances Hodgson Burnett, Eng 
lish-born American author 

1869—American Woman Suffrage Ass’n 
formed at Cleveland 


1877—*b Alben W Barkley, v-pres of 
Us 
1929—*d Georges Clemenceau, French 


statesman 
1949—*Thanksgiving Day 
November 25 
1748—d Isaac Watts, 
hymn writer 
1817—b John Bigelcw, American author, 
diplomat 
1835—*b Andrew Carnegie, 
- born American mfr, 
pist 
November 26 
1607—*b John Harvard, English scholar, 
chief founder Harvard College 
1731—b Wm Cowper, English poet 
1883—*d Sojourner Truth, American 
Slave, emancipation leader 
1926—d John Browning, American 
firearms inventor 
relevant mat’l in current 
See items thus marked. 


English divine, 


Scottish- 
philanthro- 


*Indicates 
issue. 
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The Col had insisted to his Negro 
cook that the Thanksgiving* turkey 
be a domestic, corn-fed bird, no 
wild fowl. Came the day and the 
Col cut into a beautiful, done-to- 
perfection turkey, frowned, cut 
again, then sent for Sam. 

“Didn’t I tell you I wanted a 
domestic bird?” he thundered. 

“Yah suh, dat’s a domestic, corn- 
fed fowl.” 

“Well, what about this shot I’m 
finding?” 

Sam shuffled from 1 foot to the 
other. “Dat shot, Col, suh, were 
meant fo’ me.”—Origin unknown. a 

A rabbit: A little animal 
that grows the fur that other 
animals get credit for when 
it’s made into a lady’s coat.— 

Chevron. 


An American who recently visit- 
ed the ancestral manor of a Brit- 
ish duke heard him complain bit- 
terly about the labor Gov’t pro- 
grams which left him with a 
meager annual income. “Neverthe- 
less,” the guest consoled him, “you 
have this vast estate, your fine 
horses, you have enough food— 
God is good to you.” 

“God would like to be good to 
me,” repl’d the duke, “but the La- 
bor Gov’t won’t let Him.”—LEONaRD 
Lyons, McNaught Syndicate. b 


The Washington of 1776 
could throw a dollar across a 
river. The Washington of ’49 
can throw billions clear around 
the world—H J Hicpon, Phoe- 
nix Plame, hm, Phoenix Metal 
Cap Co. 


a ” 

Nine-yr-old David hurried off to 
Sunday school one morning before 
his mother inspected his wash job. 
So, when he sat down in the 
classroom, breakfast was still visi- 
ble on his face. 

The teacher frowned and said 
reprovingly: “David, you didn’t 
wash your face. What would you 
say if I came to school one morn- 
ing with egg and jam around my 
mouth?” 

“Nothing,” he retorted smugly. 
“Nothing at all. I’d be too polite.” 
—Mrs P E Fioyp, Times-Picayune 
New Orleans States Mag. c 


You Gan Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JoHN S WILSON 
Columnist 
It was at a Thanksgiving* 
dinner attended by Bernard 
Baruch. At the end of the 
feast the toastmaster got up 
to introduce the park bench 
brain. “You have been giving 
your att’n to turkey stuffed 
with sage,” he said. “I now 
present to you a sage stuffed 

with turkey."—N Y Star. 


Once when Geo Jessel, well- 
known toastmaster, professed his 
admiration for Greer Garson and 
plaintively said he was just speech- 
less when he was with her, Greer 
told him: “Just think of me as a 
banquet.”—EarL Witson, N Y Post 
Syndicate. d 

A farmer put up this sign at the 
entrance to his pasture: “Hunters, 
please don’t shoot anything on my 
place that isn’t moving. It might 
be my new hired man.”’—Capper’s 
Wkly. e 


7 I can’t help thinking that the | 


Pilgrims had things a little 

easier on their lst Thanksgiving. | 
After all, they had only a few | 
irritable Indians to look out for. | 
But I’ve got to get scalped by | 
my butcher for an expensive | 
turkey, and then cook dinner j 
for a tribe of my husband’s | 
relatives all decked out in| 
feathers and war paint!—Gracr | 
ALLEN, syndicated col. tl 


A friend tells us that his son, 
a bright lad of 7, picked up a new 
hobby this summer: moths. The 
youngster has quite a collection 
by now and is reading a lot on 
the subject. Last wk he saw a 
vol in a bookshop window and 
asked Dad to buy it for him. Title? 
What Every Young Mother Should 
Know.—This Wk. g 


One reason television is trickier 
than radio is that 2 transmission 
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lines instead of one are involved— 
a video line for the picture, an 
audio line for the sound. With a 
lot of programs going out on the 
air simultaneously, the trick is 
to keep them straight. 

One night, for instance, folks in 
Buffalo were fascinated by a pic- 
ture on their tv sets of 2 wrestlers 
in the throes of a toe hold—and 
then heard the low, thrilling tones 
of a man’s voice saying, “Darling, 
we were meant for each other.”— 
CBS Television Ad. h 

Guest Towel: A small body 
of slightly absorbent linen en- 
tirely surrounded by water- 
proof embroidery. — Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 

4“ » 

A bus driver was filling out a 
report about a highway break- 
down. When he came to the line: 
“Disposition of Passengers,” he 
wrote: “Mad as_ hornets.”—Suc- 
cessful Farming. i 

Some of us believe that gen- 
ius is inherited; others have no 


children. — WM M STEPHENS, 
Country Gentleman. 


Anton Rubinstein,* even at the 
peak of his career, was always 
nervous before a concert. At his 
recital in London, a music lover 
accosted him in front of the hall 
with a desperate plea for an oth- 
erwise unobtainable ticket. 

“I have only 1 seat at my dis- 
posal,” said Rubinstein, “but you 
are most welcome to it.” 

“Thanks a thousand times,” ex- 
claimed the music lover. “Where 
is the seat?” 

“The seat,” was the reply, “is 
at the piano.”—NicoLas SLONIM- 
sky, Etude. j 

A tramp is usually down and 
out, but ine’s -seldom washed 
up.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Irvin S Cobb insisted that one 
of the saddest announcements he 
had ever seen was one posted be- 
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fore Negro church saying: “Next 
Sat night the annual Baptist 
strawberry festival will be held. 
On acc’t of lack of funds, prunes 
will be served.”—Powerfaz, hm, El- 
liot Co. k 


Million dollars: A sum that 
may be acquired by putting 
aside $122.55 out of one’s sal- 
ary every wk for 80 yrs—Pure 
Oil News, hm, Pure Oil Co. 


! “Veep & Co” | 
When he became v-pres, Al- 
ben. W Barkley* told a story | 
about a farmer who had 2 sons: | 
“One of them went to sea, and | 
the other became v-pres of the 
U S. Neither was ever heard 
of again.”—Dickson Terry, St | 
Louis Post-Dispatch. | 
Mrs Jane Hadley, Mr Bark- : 
ley’s fiancee, is known among | 
her friends as a Republican, | 
and during the °40 campaign | 
worked at Wendell Willkie’s st | 
Louis hdqrs. According to | 
friends, she ing’d into the po- | 
litical sympathies of her milk- | 
man. He finally admitted he | 
‘was for Roosevelt. | 
The next morning he found 
a note from Mrs Hadley in an | 
empty milk bottle on the back | 
porch. It read: | 
“No Willkie, no milkie.”— t | 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 1 | 
es ce ee ee es ee ee ee oe ee i 
A toastmaster is a man who 
eats a meal he doesn’t enjoy 
so he can get up and tell a lot 
of stories he can’t remember 
to people who’ve already heard 
them.—Snap Shots. 


“Be very accurate in taking down 
dictation,” the teacher had com- 
manded. 

On examining Tommy Smith’s 
paper he found this: “And the 
boat was seen to 5%.” 

“What’s this?” he thundered. 

Tommy repl’d, “Cap size.”—Tit- 
Bits. (London) m 


c--------------------- 


A very formal dinner was given 
in honor of Dr Adam Clark, fam- 
ous commentator and clergyman. 
His aversion to the flesh of swine 
was well known, but on this occa- 


sion his hostess evidently was not 
aware of it. There was placed be- 
fore him, as he sat in the place of 
honor at the table, a huge platter 
on which, with all the customary 
garniture, lay a small roasted pig. 

He was called upon to invoke 
a blessing and, after a brief pause, 
responded with these words: 

“Oh, Lord, if thou canst bless 
under the New Dispensation what 
thou didst curse under the Old, 
bless this pig!” — Watchman- 
Examiner. n 

A Polish officer was interviewing 
a batch of new recruits. 

“Tell me, Pvt Casimir Bomba, 
what is the occupation of your 
father?” 

“He is a marshal of the Soviet 
Union.” 

“How is that?” 

“Comrade Stalin is the well-be- 
loved father of all working people.” 

“Very well. And who is your 
mother?” 

“Russia, the mother of all Slavs.” 

“Good. And what is your ambi- 
tion for a career?” 

“To be an orphan, sir.”—A/fton- 
bladet. (Stockholm) ° 
Gold: A metal men dig out 
of holes for dentists and gov’ts 
to put back in.—Irish Confec- 

tioner. 

One of the favorite subjects of 
the Sunday supplements is the tale 
of Thos Edison’s* labors on an 
alleged device aimed at communi- 
cations with the dead. The story 
originally appeared about 20 yrs 
ago in a N Y daily paper. It con- 
siderably annoyed one of Mr Edi- 
son’s more outspoken agnostic 
friends, who heatedly demanded. 
“Are you slipping now in your old 
age?” 

“Now, now,” interpolated Mr Edi- 
son, “don’t get fussy about a little 
thing like that. That reporter 
came over here all the way from 
N Y to see me. He was a space 
writer and his shoes were worn 
out, and it was a snowy, cold day. 
He needed a story—and I gave 
him the best I could think up at 
the moment.” — IRVING HOFFMAN, 
Hollywood Reporter. p 
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COMMUNICATIONS: Dialaid 
slips over dial of telephone for 
easier dialing from any position. 
Duplicates regular dial, but has 
larger numbers, figures; won’t in- 
terfere with phone operation. Ker- 
co Lab’s, 142 Roosevelt Ave, Flush- 
ing, N Y. (Business Wk) 

CONSTRUCTION: Alsynite, new 
bldg mat’l which permits light to 
pass thru but which can be sawed 
and mounted with nails, bolts and 
screws, is distributed by Western 
Steel Products Co, Denver. Made 
of glass-fiber reinforced mat'l, it 
is light-weight, shatterproof and 
permanent. Comes in 6 _ colors. 
(Record Stockman) 

DENTAL AIDS: Consumers’ 
shopper of Kingston, N Y, is 
mkt’g toothbrush which carries its 
own paste in handle; stainless- 
steel plunger ejects paste onto 
brush. Enough cleanser can be 
loaded to furnish 30 brushings. 
(Newsweek) 

FOOTWEAR: Electrically heated 
foot form that can be inserted in- 
to shoes, boots, pacs, tennis shoes, 
ski boots, etc, plugged in and set 
to working instantly drying soggy 
footwear. Soggy shoes dry in 4-6 
hrs and shoes damp from per- 
spiration in 2-3 hrs. If you forget 
to unplug gadget, it will not dam- 
age footwear. (Elks Mag) 

SAFETY DEVICES: Automati- 
cally setting brakes when it touches 
a@ person or object, a back-up 
guard prevents accidents that re- 
sult because a driver can’t see di- 
rectly behind while backing up. 
The guard, a slender bar like a 
curtain rod, drops down over rear 
bumper when driver shifts into re- 
verse. If bar strikes something, it 
sends impulse to a solenoid which 
locks the brakes. Brakes remain 
set until gear-shift is moved. (Pop- 
ular Mechanics) 
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Why Not An _ Internat’l -Lan- 
guage?—PETER CELLIERS, N A‘N A, 
10-29-'49. 

Wanted: An internat’l language 
—for understanding at home! 

Such is the argument put for- 
ward by one of the world’s fore- 
most linguistic experts, Dr Mario 
Pei, assoc prof of romance lan- 
guages at Columbia Univ. A com- 
pulsory 2nd language, he says, 
would bring to our use of our own 
mother tongues a badly needed 
definition which has been lost 
since schools dropped Latin and 
Greek as required courses. With 
clear speech, since we think in 
words, will come clear thinking. 

“The world is afflicted by logo- 
phobia—fear of words,” he ex- 
plains, and cites the American Le- 
gion’s dropping the fine term 
“comrade” for “buddy” — just be- 
cause “some other people” are us- 
ing the first. Or the change of the 
name of the Museum of Modern 
Art in N Y to the Museum of Con- 
temporary Art ... 

Dr Pei tells of a teacher of 
Esperanto who used to ask why 
man was considered so intelligent, 
when even donkeys could under- 


| Because English is the easiest 
: language for the most persons 
and because it surpasses the 
! others in the values it offers, it 
! seems to be the best linguistic 
| bargain for the world. It seems 
| to have the best prospects of 
becoming what John Galswor- 
thy called the “single inter- 
communication tongue” for all 
nations... 
English is by no means the 
| only language that has been 
| suggested as the universal medi- 
| um of speech. From the Middle 
| Ages to the present, more than 
| 300 artificial languages have 
| been designed specifically for 
| internat’l] use, and at least 2 
| of them, Esperanto and Basic 
| English, are being promoted 
! today with especial vigor —FaLk 
: JOHNSON, American Mercury. 


stand each other—no matter what 
part of the world they came from. 
And it wouldn’t be hard to launch 
a common tongue for all the world. 

There are, after all, says Dr 
Pei, only 13 languages spoken by 
more than 50 million people each, 
and not more than 2 or 3 useful 
constructed languages. A commis- 
sion of language experts called by 
the UN could simply consider 
these and vote eliminations until 
one language remained. If it was 
a nat’l tongue—unlikely consider- 
ing present internat’l jealousies— 
it would be necessary to introduce 
a phonetic spelling for internat’l 
purposes. 

Then that language would be 
required as a subsidiary tongue 
right from kindergarten. The sav- 
ing in costs of translation in busi- 
ness, gov't, the press, etc, would 
be gigantic ... 

The mental lethargy (according 
to Dr Pei) that makes us increas- 
ingly look at pictures or listen in- 
stead of reading is breaking down 
the intellectual structure of our 
kind of life. For, he stresses, men 
use words, but words also use men. 

There is less conscious effect say 
of a political slogan. What actual 
meaning, for example, is there in 
“the American standard of living”? 
What is the standard? Wages? 
Wages are high in Australia and 
New Zealand, too—and prices are 
lower! Health? The Scandinavians 
beat us on that! Food? We may 
have more of it, but the French 
know better what to do with it. In 
actual fact, the term is without 
meaning—but what politician could 
do without it? 

For our own sakes, then, far 
more even than for the cause of 
internat’l] understanding—we must 
have an internat’l language. 


Modern Tower of Babel—ArTHUR 
GriFFitH, Miami Herald, 10-23-49. 
The traveler, who hears English 
spoken on one side of a 25 mi 
wide channel, French on the far 
shore, who crosses an imaginary 
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Prof Cart J FRIEDRICH, Gradu- | 
ate School of Public Adminis- | 
tration, Harvard Univ: “English | 
seems pre-destined to become, | 
if not the world language, then | 
at any rate the most important 
vehicle of communication thru- 
out the world.” 


line on one side of which the cus- 
toms is a “douane” and on the 
other a “dogano” has a realiza- 
tion of what language diversity 
contributes toward making trouble 
between neighbors. 

Where people don’t understand 
they suspect. Where there is sus- 
picion there is fear. Where there 
is fear, there is preparation for 
defense. Where there is defense, 
there is temptation to beat the 
presumed enemy to the punch... 

This business of languages is 
terrifying. It has been my convic- 
tion over the yrs that the great 
obstacle to peace is the confusion 
of tongues. That Babel story in 
the Bible is one of the most sig- 
nificant of all stories in human 
annals. Peace as a durable factor 
went out when men began to speak 
in divers dialects. 
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